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Significant 


A NEW DEAL IN WORDS 
Beverly Nichols 
in “Cry Havoc!” 

“War’’ is still, to the historian, to the 
politician, and to the film-director, a grand 
and inspiring affair. We want another 
word. What is it to be? It must be a 
word devoid of decency, and a word de- 
void of sense. A word with no historical 
associations, carrying no sonorous echoes 
of tragic beauty. A word trailing no clouds 
of glory. Thereisnosuch word. And the 
only phrase which truly expresses the 
situation is “mass murder of civilians’’ 
.... If you take this phrase and sub- 
stitute it for the word ‘‘war,”’ you arrive at 
some grotesque conclusions. You are 
forced to face the fact that “the mass 
murder of civilians’’ isan extremely odd way 
of settling international problems, to say 
the least of it. It is easy enough to make 
beautiful speeches about ‘“war’—Mr. 
Asquith, for example, made very pretty 
play with his unsheathed sword on more 
than one-occasion in August, 1914. But 
if, instead of the phrase, “we shall not 
sheathe the word,” he had used the phrase 
“we shall not desist from gassing babies,”’ 
the emotions of his audience might not 
have been so exalted. That is what any 
honest statesman, in any country, will 
have to say about a future “war.” 

* * 

LAISSEZ FAIRE IN RELIGION 
The Right Reverend Bishop Hamilton 
Baynes 
in The Hibbert Journal 

The Manchester School in Politics had 
its counterpart in the one-sided individual- 
ism of eighteenth-century religion. The 
tendency of the past had been to say, “Re- 
ligion is a purely personal matter—a 
matter between the soul and God. All 
a man has to do is to make his peace with 
God, to find forgiveness and redemption 
and to wend his solitary way to the Heaven 
beyond.” If that is a true view, then of 
course any idea of the Church comes in 
merely as an afterthought. It may happen 
to be convenient, after you are converted, 
to find others who have passed through a 
similar experience and join with them for 
purposes of common ownership or common 
work. But that is a mere matter of ex- 
pediency and the Church is a man-made 
institution, and it does not matter how 
many churches there are or what par- 
ticular church you join. ... 

The theory of the Oxford leaders on the 
other hand was that you cannot save your 
soul, you cannot make your peace with 
God, you cannot find the blessed life of the 
redeemed, except in the very act by which 
you come out from your own little, nar- 
row, separate, selfish life into the great life 
of the Family of God for which you were 
made. You do not become a Christian 
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first and then form a church, you become a 
Christian by finding your way back to 
your Father’s Home. And that Home, so 
far as it is yet restored, is the Church. 
* ok 
INTERBELLUM PACIFISM 
Ray H. Abrams 

in “Preachers Present Arms’ 

Why are thousands of ministers re- 
nouncing war? Largely for the same rea- 
son that leads others to do so. The facts 
about the World War, with its propaganda, 
intrigue, secret treaties, and the Treaty 
which followed it, contradict “holy war’ 
aims. The writings of Fay, Barnes, 
Gooch and others about the origins of the 
recent war, which dispose of the theory of 
the sole guilt of Germany, have had a 
positive effect upon the thinking of mul- 
titudes of churchmen. . . . 

Other reasons for the present wave of 
pacifism going through the churches are: 
The return to the traditional peace atti- 
tude of the churches; the susceptibility of 
religiously motivated people to an emo- 
tional reaction against the horrors of war 
—now that it is over; repentance is a 
form of compensation for a feeling of guilt; 
and a younger generation of ministers, 
trained in history, economics, sociology, 
and psychology, are being graduated from 
the more radical seminaries and divinity 
schools that emphasize the social gospel and 
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the relation of the church tothe social order. ; 


While a formidable array of names of 
prominent clergymen who denounce the 
god Mars for all time can be produced, it 
would be conveying the wrong impression 
to let the matter rest there. 
ment just now is popular and the mili- 
taristic clergy are rather inclined to keep 
quiet. But that thousands of ministers 
are as ready to bless war as ever no one 
doubts who is acquainted with the range 
of sentiments among the clerics. . 


The present wave of pacifism has led — 


some observers to state that there is already 
going on a fundamental change in attitude 
toward war—both in the school and the 
church, that education for peace is in- 
creasing in popularity. They point to the 
thousands of anti-war resolutions, and the 
repentant leaders who have pledged them- 
selves never to bless another war. .. . 

If any forecast of the actions of the 
clergy in the next war be attempted, an 
historical fact of supreme importance can- 
not be overlooked. In this country, at 
least, many of the ministers have repented 
after every big war and sworn never to 
bless another. As Devere Allen has 
pointed out, in between wars anti-war 
resolutions have been prevalent and ex- 
ceedingly popular. Yet when the country 
called upon its yeomanry to battle for Old 
Glory, the parsons led the attack. 

* * 
WHY THAT BIGGER 
Arnold Tilden 
in The World Tomorrow 


Regardless of the fact that the vessels are 
worthless, regardless of the fact that re- 
cent experiments have shown that for de- 
fensive purposes aircraft are more useful, 
the new contracts were signed, and we will 
soon have more junk to pay for and keep 
in condition. In addition, we find that 
Senator Tramwell insists that the contracts 
awarded to two of the major shipbuilding 
companies for the new vessels were fraudu- 
lently obtained and that the government 
will be cheated out of millions of dollars. 
Because of Secretary Swanson’s refusal to 
credit the charges, the contracts were 
awarded regardless of the evidence point- 
ing very clearly tofraud. .. . 

When the world is suffering from the 
greatest financial crisis in history, when 
taxes are higher than they have ever been 
in times of peace, the nations of the world, 
led by our own, can think of nothing but 
needless expenditures on needless ma- 
chines of destruction, all in the name of 
recovery. 

The Inquisition was carried on in the 
name of religion; the World War was 
fought in the name of democracy, our new 
navy is being built in the name of recovery! 
How long will the people of the world re- 
main blind and dumb while millions of 
dollars are wasted in order that the steel 
market and the stock exchange may re- 
cover? How long will they peacefilly 
starve in order that future wars may be 
assured? 


NAVY? 
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The Menace of Armament Interest 
Lucia Ames Mead 


75 EAN DE BLOCH, who began life as a poor 
4| Polish Jew and became a sort of Polish 
Rothschild, an authority on banking and 
# railroads, said in his notable six-volume work 
on “The Future of War,” “We must appeal to the 
purse, to common sense, and make men see that this 
war system is the most stupid thing in the world.’ 
Breakfasting with him in London shortly before 
his death, he emphasized to me this idea, saying, 
“Never tell people how wicked they are; tell them 
what fools they are.”’ 
The public in every land has for fifty years bee 
the victim of the armament interests (and by this 


term I mean to include more than the manufacturers).. 


The taxpayers have been fooled by the war-scares 
spread by well-paid armament lobbyists. It is high 
time that an over-burdened public that cannot feed 
the hungry, had its eyes opened to the insidious opera- 
tions of shrewd manufacturers and the irresponsible 
investors who have no desire for war and slight knowl- 
edge of what is done with their investments. 

An able Canadian, Lieutenant Colonel George A. 
Drew, has performed a great public service by reveal- 
ing the secret work of men who promote wars to make 
money. His five-cent pamphlet can be had from the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, Byron Street, 6 Boston, Mass. He was active 
during the war, and in command of Canadian artillery 
until 1928 and president of the Canadian Artillery 
Association in 1932. 

In his preface Colonel Drew asserts: ‘““The war 
was very largely the result of the tension which de- 
veloped from the nervous strain of ever-increasing 
military competition; the murder at Sarajevo was not 
the cause but only the excuse employed to start a 
conflagration that had been smouldering for years.’’ 
“The nations which signed the Kellogg-Briand pact 
are now spending seventy per cent more on military 
preparations than they were in 19138.” 

Too few newspaper readers recall the Shearer 
expose of 1929, when William B. Shearer sued for 
$255,655 three of the largest American shipbuilding 

corporations: the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
at present the leading armament firm in the United 
States, which developed its net property, of course not 
all in armaments, from thirty-one million dollars in 
1905 to 502 millions in 1930; the Newport News Ship- 
building Company, and the American Brown Boveri 
Corporation. He claimed they still owed him for his 
success in preventing the Naval Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva from accomplishing anything. 


members of the Legion and the D. A. R., at that time 


This ardent promoter of “patriotism,” admired by . 


was an American publicist, a lobbyist for a big navy, 
“a promoter of night clubs, theaters, and an ally of 
bootleggers.”” He went to Geneva with $51,230, given 
him by armament firms, in order to help frustrate the 
purposes of the conference. Hiring fine apartments in 
a great hotel, he invited in the newspaper correspon- 
dents of the world and vigorously helped them send out 
such reports as he desired. He was a “hail fellow, 
well met,” and a favorite. When he instituted his 
claims on the three firms in September, 1929, President 
Hoover, aroused and indignant, directed the Attorney 
General to make an investigation. There was an un- 
qualified admission, says Colonel Drew, by officers of 
the three companies that ‘‘men were employed and 
money spent to promote international’ill will for the 
purpose of maintaining sales, just as they would spend 
money for advertising.” 

Shearer did not get what he demanded and has 
since disappeared from prominence. His work was 
not peculiar, but typical of that carried on in various 
countries and fully exposed in the large, thick pam- 
phlet published in London by the Union for Demo- 
cratic Control, entitled, ‘“The Secret International 
Armament Firms at Work,” to be obtained for twenty- 
five cents from the National Council for Prevention of 
War, 502 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Both pamphlets describe the work of Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
about whom a book has been written entitled, ‘“Eu- 
rope’s Man of Mystery.” This man, now eighty-four 
years old, has just been reported in the press as ill in 
London. Born in Turkish Asia Minor, a Greek, he 
helped develop from the start the whole armament 
industry, becoming eventually, it was claimed, the 
richest man in Europe. The weapons used before the 
Franco-Prussian war became obsolete. A new era in 
armaments arose. The inventors, Nordenfeld and the 
American, Hiram Maxim, were brought together by 
Zaharoft and eventually had a monopoly of the manu- 
facture of machine guns for many years. Zaharoff 
reaped harvests from the Balkan situation in 1880. 
He got Greece to buy the first submarine, then he per- 
suaded Turkey that, as Greece had one, she ought to 
have two. During the Russo-Japanese war guns were 
supplied from England on both sides. Zaharoff be- 
came the leading figure in the firm of Vickers, which 
became part of a great international armament trust, 
founded in 1901 and lasting until 1918. It included 
four British firms and the German Krupps and the 
Dilligen Steel Company, besides American, French, 
and Italian firms. These were highly successful in 
keeping alive in each country the demand for arma- 
ments, which were bought by each rival government on 
the plea that they could not afford to be less wel] 
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armed than their neighbors. When the war came the 
ring broke into its component parts, and the people 
of the world whom they had jointly supplied with 
arms used these to destroy one another. 

Zarahoff was knighted; he always kept out of 
sight, never spoke to newspaper men or said anything 
that could be quoted. ‘““Through Vickers he con- 
trolled armament companies in Italy, Russia, Spain, 
Japan, and Canada. He had holdings in the Schnei- 
der-Creusot Company in France. . . . Through as- 
sociates he was a shareholder in Krupps. ... No 
matter who won the war, the cards were stacked for 
Zaharoff.’’ He controlled great oil companies and “ac- 
quired many newspapers which could suitably express 
his opinions.”” Such control of newspapers is prac- 
tically unknown here, but has been very common in 
some European countries. There was a feverish desire 
to deal in armaments just before the war opened. 
It is said that Zaharoff was a close adviser of Lloyd 
George and other European statesmen. He largely 
helped to bring Greece into the war and acted as the 
agent of France in buying influential Greek newspapers. 
In 1917, when there was a possibility of peace nego- 
tiations through the intervention of the United States, 
Zaharoff was consulted. The British ambassador in 
Paris reported in June: ‘‘Zaharoff is all for continuing 
the war to the end. His contention was that ‘a lame 
peace would cause squabbles between the entente 
Allies.’ ” 

The League of Nations was early aware of the 
evil resulting from private manufacture of arms. In 
1921 its commission reported the following conclu- 
sions: “1. That armament firms have been active in 
fomenting war scares and in persuading their own 
countries to adopt warlike policies. 2. They have 
attempted to bribe government officials both at 
home and abroad. 3. They have disseminated false 
reports concerning military and naval programs of 
various countries in order to stimulate armament 
expenditure. 4. They have sought to influence pub- 
lic opinion through the control of newspapers in their 
own and foreign countries. They have organized in- 
ternational armament rings through which the arma- 
ments race has been accentuated by playing off one 
country against another. 6. They have organized 
international armament trusts which have increased 
the price of armaments to governments.”’ 

In the South African war, Boers shot British sol- 

diers with British rifles. In the World War, Austral- 
ians and British were slaughtered at Gallipoli by 
3ritish guns. Today China is the greatest importer 
of arms. Her largest supplies come from the Skoda 
factories of Czechoslovakia; she also has them from 
Belgium, Norway, and Great Britain. In Shanghai 
the firms sort out their supplies, some for China, some 
for Japan. 

It must be remembered that armament interests— 
the makers of auxiliary material—are far more nu- 
merous than the actual manufacturers; also, that the 
latter manufacture other things than arms. In the 
Vickers Ltd., the holding company for Vickers-Arm- 
strong, there are 80,000 shareholders. One earl has 
40,000 shares, one lord 20,000, another lord 15,000, 
and many of the clergy have small amounts. Said 
Mr. Snowden when in Parliament, ‘It would be im- 


possible to throw a stone at the benches opposite 
without hitting a shareholder in one of these firms.” 

The common argument presented by militarists 
to the easily fooled taxpayer is that “building cruisers 
gives employment.”” The taxpayer often forgets that 
twenty-five superb high schools, each providing for 
1,000 pupils and lasting at least 200 years, could be 
built for the cost of one single cruiser which goes to the 
discard in twenty years! Five to ten times as many 
men would be employed in creating the schools as 
those employed on one cruiser. One great supporter 
of the armament business has been our Navy League. 
Professor Charles A. Beard’s article, which appeared 
some time ago, on ““What Is Behind the Navy League?” 
disclosed that eighteen men and one corporation 
founded it, the latter being the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, from which the government had bought $20,000- 
000 worth of armor-plate and vast amounts of other 
supplies. Among the eighteen were men representing 
the United States Steel Corporation and others who 
had commercial interests in supporting demands for a 
great navy. Said Senator Arthur Capper, “The Navy 
League has imposed on the public as a patriotic or- 
ganization.”” Congressman Clyde Howard Tavenner 
showed that “every armor-making concern in the 
United States was represented in it.”’ 

A major in the Sunday Times of October 22, in an 
article entitled “Planes Can Keep Peace,” urges our 
domination of the world by bombing planes, arguing 
that ‘a court decision without power which exists to 
enforce it is comparable to a world peace pact without 
a weapon to enforce it.’”’ He ignores the fact that the 
nearly one hundred disputes between one of our states 
and another have been settled by our Supreme Court, 
which has no power whatever to enforce a decision by 
arms. The National Guard cannot be called out to 
fight a recalcitrant state, if it should reject a decision; 
it can only assist a helpless governor when there is 
rioting. The power of economic pressure and new 
political and psychological conditions are blandly 
ignored by men professionally trained to rely on steel, 
poison gas, explosives, and seventeenth-century poli- 
cies for security. 

The framers of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations agreed “that the manufacture by private 
enterprise of munitions and implements of. war is 
open to grave objections.’”’ The plea that small na- 
tions cannot manufacture for themselves and should 
always be able to purchase from others is to be met 
by the reminder that while six of the small European 
nations have had four wars, the six great armed na- 
tions have had twenty-four wars. Nations that pre- 
pare for war always incite others to arm and bring on 
war. Explosives bear no relation to justice or honor. 
Whatever may be said of war before there were ade- 
quate substitutes for it, the new times, the new sub- 
stitutes, the “new deal,’”’ demand that nations cease 
acting like fools and prepare for peace by use of rea- 
son. 

The old evils have been accentuated anew by the 
situation in Asia and South America, where the oppos- 
ing parties have been supplied by the outside traders. 
Has not the time come for insisting that no export of 
arms or munitions of war shall henceforth be permitted 
by any nation at any time under any circumstances? 
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The Free Church of America 


Frederick R. Griffin 


ars 


the American Unitarian Association is a federation of 


5 HE Free Church of America, as planned by the 
£. >| joint Unitarian-Universalist Commission, has 
wd now been accepted and adopted by the 
et} ~ American Unitarian Association and by the 
Universalist General Convention. There is thus ful- 
fillment of hopes and ideals which have characterized 
the life of these two denominations from earliest years. 
Both bodies have long accepted in theory and with a 
high degree of consistency have exemplified in prac- 
tice the spirit of intellectual and spiritual freedom. 
Whenever they have mentioned freedom, they have at 
once associated with it a second principle—fellowship. 
The ideal community, or, as both have commonly ex- 
pressed it, “the kingdom of God,” will be a fellowship 
of free people. The corporate religious life of both 
the Universalists and the Unitarians has been focused 
upon the kingdom of God, and hence they have been 
willingly committed to everything which advances 
freedom, such as education, discipline and_ high 
loyalties. They have been strong advocates of every- 
thing that furthers or exemplifies fellowship, such as 


citizenship, tolerance, mutual aid, international or-_ 


ganization and federation in religion. 

Two denominations holding these exalted prin- 
ciples should be friends. Unitarians and Universalists 
have always been friends. For a long time, however, 
we have seen that friendship, based upon the highest 
religious purposes, constituted a challenge which we 
could not reject. We were making great professions 
and then when opportunities came to us as a mandate 
from heaven, we rejected them. The reason for this 
rejection was not insincerity, cowardice or dullness of 
vision—it was something which is wholly commend- 
able. Both the Unitarians and the Universalists had 
built up through the years a society of God or a religious 
family with a great wealth of history, traditions, cus- 
toms, institutions and potent sentiments. For thirty 
or forty years every attempt to unite these two bodies 
failed, and failed because neither wished to surrender 
its cherished and independent denominational life. 
This unwillingness, which had some appearance of 
narrowness, really rendered service of the first rank of 
importance. It forced both bodies to search for some 
other way by which to accomplish their high desires, 
and that other way was found and is without question 
right. A federation has been formed and on such 
lines that other denominations, with similar purposes 
and objects to advance the kingdom of God on earth, 
can join with the Unitarians and Universalists. In 
this federation the Unitarians retain their distinctive 


churches, and the plan has worked well for more than 
a hundred years. The Free Church of America is a 
federation of groups of churches. 

The plan has been in operation for some years, but 
now it will be developed on a large scale. For some 
years Unitarians and Universalists have worked to- 
gether when work together promised to be more ef- 
fective than separate endeavors for the same general 
purposes. There have been a few federated Unitarian- 
Universalist churches. Unitarians had the Wayside 
Pulpit—Universalists had the Community Pulpit. 
Both served the same purpose in exactly the same way, 
so the two were merged into “The Wayside-Community 
Pulpit.”’ The Christian Register is now printed by the 
Universalist Publishing House and some of the ar- 
ticles which appear in The Christian Register also ap- 
pear in The Christian Leader (the Universalist paper). 
There are other common works which are being carried 
on by the two denominations. Under the Free Church 
plan there will be many more joint activities. What- 
ever can be done better by united action than by sep- 
arate action will be done by the Free Church. By 
“better” I do not mean financially cheaper, but more 
efficient, more able, with a larger outlook and with 
greater resources of character and experience. [| live 
in the heart of a very strong Quaker community. It 
is a privilege to have such neighbors, but I know that 
many and essential things done by the Quakers are 
exactly the same as Unitarians are doing or would do. 
I cannot imagine a time when the Quakers will give up 
their independent life, and I would regard it as a calam- 
ity if they ever did, but I can imagine joint Unitarian, 
Universalist and Quaker activities to which all would 
give their best to advance the common purpose. 

The Free Church is a federation, and it,is so 
formed that it may become much more than a union of 
Unitarians and Universalists. It will begin its career 
by continuing and increasing what has been already 
begun. Each constituent part will preserve its com- 
plete identity, so that the good in the separate de- 
nominational entities will be preserved while the pur- 
poses of all will be better served and advanced. 

In the days of the formation of the United States, 
Vermont was reluctant to join the union. The spirit 
of independency was strong in Vermont, but Vermont 
finally came in. What was the result? Vermont to- 
day is a sovereign state—its spirit of independency is 
as strong as ever. It is as unlike its neighbor, New 
Hampshire, as Pennsylvania is unlike New Jersey. 


name, life and institutions, and the Universalists do the | Vermont has preserved its identity and at the same 
{ same. There are other religious fellowships whose time it has made its contribution to the United States, 
interests and principles are much the same as the Uni- _and perhaps has added much more than its share to 
- tarians and Universalists. If and when they come _ the strength of the whole. In the federation of the 
into the Free Church, it will be under their own ban- _—‘ Free Church each constituent part will be encouraged 


ners, with their own names, forms of worship, and 
potent spiritual associations. 

This is the scheme, and there is nothing strange 
or even novel about it. Unitarian churches, which are 


f very tenacious of their autonomy, are affiliated with 


the American Unitarian Association. Practically, 


to preserve all that is vital in its own life, and then to 
contribute its best to the larger whole. There may be 
some losses, but I can think of none which will not be 
in effect a gain. The besetting sin of every denomina- 
tion, large and small, is to seek first its own preserva- 
tion and strength. That is the sin of denominational- 
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ism—caring more for one’s church than for the mis- 
sion which it is set to serve. Thus we become insular, 
provincial, sectarian, and sect conscious. There is 
the danger of being more eager to gather large con- 
gregations and to increase our membership than to bear 
faithful witness to Christ’s kingdom in which war, race 
hatred, injustice, poverty and ill will are no more. 
The Free Church will not cause us to be less loyal to 
our own denominational family, but it will challenge 
us to be more zealous for the purposes which we share 
with other free Christians. 

The mechanics of the Free Church, its methods 
and plans, are important, but that which lies very 
heavy upon the hearts of those who have long looked 
for this federation is of a different character. Religious 
liberals of whatever name or affiliation are relatively 
few in numbers. In bulk they are not very impres- 
sive by the side of the great churches of authority. 
Not a few liberals are asking: “‘Is not our work done?” 
“Ts it not the time for us to lose ourselves in the larger 
(numerically) bodies?” ‘The inquiry is made because 
we are attempting to judge of the worth of the free 


churches by their size. If that is the right criterion, 
then the dinosaurs should have laughed to scorn the 
free quadrupeds, and the free quadrupeds should have 
said: Come, let us lose our life in the larger life of the 
dinosaur—our work is done. The Free Church turns 
its attention from size to purposes, and perhaps will 
enable us to find release from the enervating obsessions 
of smallness. We have a great work to do and we 
know of none which is greater. It is to save—which 
is another way of saying to free—the souls of men 
from selfishness, weakness and ignorance. The test 
of our progress toward freedom or salvation is found 
in fellowship, to what extent we can live profitably 
and justly with others—other individuals, other 
churches, other occupational or economic groups, 
other races, other nations. No people ever set them- 
selves to a bigger task than that which we undertake 
in confidence that life has its divine meaning, which 
meaning has been achieved and exemplified in the 
Christ. If the Free Church inspires all of us to liter- 
ally seek first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, its future is sure. 


In Reply to Professor Auer 


Joseph Haroutunian 


3] AM grateful for the opportunity of reading the 
comments of Professor Auer on my paper on 
Humanism and Christianity. I am happy that 
he considers my article fair and friendly. On 
my part, I regard his comments and criticisms as 
pertinent and important. Hence I send you this re- 
joinder with the hope that it will clarify some of the 
questions under consideration. 

Professor Auer wonders just what constitutes 
the difference between the good life and the Christlike 
life. As I understand it, the humanist thinks of the 
good life primarily in terms of self-realization, adding 
to the satisfactions of life, and the achievement of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. This is indeed 
a rational and plausible ideal. As a distant goal it 
appears vague but adequate, provided it is defined 
with maximum care. But I do not think it reveals a 
full view of the conditions under which the common 
good is enhanced. Given the minds of men as we 
know them, there is almost always a conflict between 
self-realization and the realization of the common 
good. The denial of many goods for the sake of the 
common good is a necessity inherent in the very na- 
ture of social life. Anyone who has sought seriously 
the good of another at the expense of discomfort and 
loss to himself will agree that there is a deep-seated 
conflict between self-realization and the realization of 
the common good. This fact is striking in economic- 
political relationships, wherever power, security and 
prestige are endangered by the needs and desires of 
others. The sense of a conflict between self-interest 
and interest in others, and a serious attempt to over- 
come it, which play such an important role in Bud- 
dhism, Christianity, Stoicism Spinozism, and in modern 
European ethical theory, seem to be well nigh absent 
in humanistic thought. 

The essence of the Christlike life is disinterested 
preoccupation with the common good, a concern with 


the darkly revealed mind of God and his will concern- 
ing men, which requires a thoroughgoing emancipation 
from a self-centered view of life. It was the conviction 
of Jesus, who found it necessary to mount the cross in 
his attempt to realize the common good, that one can- 
not save one’s life without first losing it. The self 
which is realized in the pursuit of the common good 
is profoundly different from the self realized in the ful- 
fillment of the desires which many of us happen to en- 
tertain. Therefore it seems to me misleading and 
confusing that the process of the good life, involving 
much denial of the desires of the self and continuous 
discipline in transcending one’s actual self, should be 
called self-realization. I do not say that such a view 
of the good life is closed to humanism. But I confess 
I find little of it in humanistic literature. 

Professor Auer points out rightly that Jesus taught 
humility and the love of one’s enemies. I hope I did 
not give the impression of believing that the humanist 
cannot consistently love his enemies or be humble. 
On the other hand, these principles occupy a funda- 
mental position in Christianity, quite analogous to the 
position occupied by courage and manliness in hu- 
manistic thought. The difference between humanism 
and Christianity in this respect is not merely a matter 
of emphasis. It arises from the difference in their re- 
spective patterns of thought and attitude, as I sought 
to indicate in my article. Christian humility is closely 
related to the sense and conviction of dependence on 
God for all the goods of life. The Christian thinks that 
he has nothing which he has not received. Even his 
inner goodness, if he can persuade himself that he has 
a perceptible amount of it, he attributes to the work of 
Christ and the Spirit of God. 

As for the love of enemies, Professor Auer will 
agree that it is a difficult virtue. I personally am not 
capable of fathoming all that is involved in it. Ina 
sense, one cannot love an enemy. If one is to love a 
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_ man who has inflicted a grievous wrong upon oneself, 
| it is necessary that one do not take the wrong done 
' “personally.” In other words, one needs to transcend 
n| one’s self-love and to objectify one’s passions and feel- 
ings so as to free one’s mind for an adequate perception 
of the facts. What is more, one must have an interest 

in the elimination of the wrong through the improve- 

ment of the enemy. The love of enemies invo ves a 
_ practical concern for their attaining the highest pos- 
sible good. This requires a disinterested benevolence 
such as the Christian discovers in Jesus, who came (as 
he believed) to save the sinners. It requires devotion 
to an increasing understanding of the will of God con- 
i} cerning men, a desire that God be glorified among 
men 


a B 


I agree with Professor Auer in that I do not think 
_ it is necessary to believe in angels and demons in order 
to “possess certain ethical qualities’ which Jesus 
possessed. However, I am not able to accept Pro- 
fessor Auer’s implication that ‘Jesus’ theories’? and 
_ his ethical qualities have nothing to do with each 
other. This is a matter which requires detailed ex- 
amination. Jesus’ ideas concerning demons may have 
nothing to do with our love of fellowmen; but it is not 
clear that his conception of God as benevolent Provi- 
dence has nothing to do with love, humility, hope and 
courage. On general principles, I do not believe that 
a dichotomy between theory and practice which Pro- 
fessor Auer contemplates is tenable. A man’s practice 
is most effective when inspired or endorsed by his mind. 
If the humanist wishes to make good use of the ethical 
qualities in Christianity, he may find it necessary to 
seek and find more truth in Christian theology than he 
has done so far. Otherwise, he will have to find an 
adequate substitute for the Christian mind which is 
_ organically related to the Christian ethics. The 
_ present metaphysic of humanism is highly conducive 
to independence, courage, resourcefulness, and similar 
. virtues, but it seems to be only slightly relevant to 
humility, the love of enemies, self-denial for the 
- common good. 
: Although the question of the objectivity of values 
is an all-important issue between humanism and Chris- 
tianity, I wonder if a discussion of it at present will be 
enlightening. I avoided it in my article because it is 


- analysis. However, since Professor Auer has taken 
it up, I shall make»a few remarks concerning the mat- 
_ ter. I also find myself critical of the attempts to find 
- cosmic support for human values. It seems to me 
wiser to seek adequate insight into cosmic values and 
to criticize actual human values in view of them. But 
_ —there is no intrinsic connection between belief in 
the objectivity of values and belief in their absolute or 
- cosmic validity. I for one believe in the relativity 
of human values, and leave the wisdom and validity 
of any value open to question. On the other hand, | 
think that in the world of human experience (and I 
know of no other), values and facts are inseparable, so 
that the objectivity enjoyed by facts is also enjoyed 
by values. I know of no valueless event. Our ideas 
are values of events. The same events are at once 
_ things, ideas, and values. I hope I do not sound 
dogmatic. I am merely indicating a position which 
has found much support in current philosophical 


beset with some subtle difficulties of metaphysical . 


realism. I agree most heartily that “the desirability 
of a given thing does not argue its actuality.” And 
yet, what is desired is not necessarily subjective or 
non-actual. I prefer to examine particular values and 
see how they are related to the actual. Desires may 
be legitimate or illegitimate, based on fact or fancy. 
There is no short and easy way of deciding whether 
a given value is subjective or objective. That is a 
problem for knowledge and rational thought. 
* * * 


OBLIVION 
Edward A. Post 


How white the haughty Capito ! 
White in the morning air of spring— 
Leafy trees a-tremble with a caroling 
That dies away before you get it all— 
And yet the little flutterers seem to know wherefor they sing. 
There’s one dropped to a poppy bed... . 
What gorgeous poppies, scarlet, crimson, red. 
Poppies scarlet as a flaming sky at dawn, 
Or redder yet than daybreak, 
More like a red streak drawn 
Across the west horizon 
After the sun is gone. 
Redder still... . 
Somewhere I have seen a troop of bowing blossoms 
Quite blood-red 
That leave a haunting vision still somehow hailowed. 
Perhaps the giant clusters on the bright flamboyant trees 
From years ago 
Bring back vague memories: 
They used to flare in the tropic sun just so. . 
Oh what a trick of chance... . 
It wasn’t there; 
Yet I remember, red as blood, somewhere. .. . 
I wonder if red poppies grow in France? 
* * * 


AS YOU WERE 
Esther Barstow Hammand 


What if a sky-dweller up in Mars z 
Looked down at the Earthmen making wars? 


Watched them gather their bravest and best, 
All in their swanky new uniforms dressed, 
Pride of the nations near and far, 
In the dreadful game that they call a war. 

With four gaunt horsemen keeping score. 


Jeoparding life for a puff of fame, 
Searing their youth in the battle flame, 
Staking their all on the Devil’s game. 


Lives of the nation’s youth are cheap— 
Broken bodies all in a heap— 
Bury them shallow or bury them deep, 
All they want is a chance to sleep. 
Who sows the wind shall the whirlwind reap. 


Victors and vanquished home from hell, 
Which from which it is hard to tell. 
The Devil has done his office well. 


Winters of snowstorm, summers of rain, 

Healing the hurt of the battle plain, 

Hiding its scars under ripening grain. 
Travail and pain have paid the score 
And all shall be as it was before. 


Thus the Earthmen make their wars. 
How does it look to a man in Mars? 
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SIXTEENTH ARMISTICE DAY 


OME years ago, glutted with literature of the War, 
we sat back and congratulated the world that it 
was done, that innumerable monarchs were 

toppling from their thrones before the tidal wave of 
democracy, and that at length the nations had repented 
of their madness and signed the General Pact for the 
Renunciation of War. That, we thought, was the first 
great step in a series which unfolded by a beautiful 
and irresistible logic of its own. This step for the first 
time in the history of civilized man made pacifism 
consonant with national honor, and, by standards 
which the nations had themselves agreed to, put mili- 
tarism on the defensive. We were suffering from no 
illusions. We knew that it was only a step, but it was 
in the right direction. The next step was the perfection 
of the already-existing instruments of international 
conciliation, cooperation, and justice. From these 
would come the essential specific international adjust- 
ments, the public confidence and the morale of world 
peace to fulfill the expressed will of the nations. As 
these positive forces grew, and in proportion to their 
growth, armaments would become diminishing vestigial 
organs in the several nations. Though pacifists our- 
selves, and though realizing that increasing national 
armaments were the raw powder of fear, distrust, ri- 
valry, and hatred which stood begging for a match, 
we were patient with the world and optimistic. 

The only difficulty was that it did not work. We 
are older now, and sadder, but, thank God, more reso- 
lute. As Walter Lippmann told us, “‘it is a long war.”’ 
It was not over then; it is not over yet. The tidal 
wave of democracy was only the swing of a pendulum 


which swept back to imperialistic nationalism under 
the name of dictatorship. Furthermore, we dis- 
covered that the old dogmas of democracy itself were 
crumbling under our feet. Having failed to develop 
the philosophy and the discipline which alone could 
transmute these dogmas into the pliable reality of or- 
ganic democracy we were terrified to find them crum- 
bling beneath us. Meanwhile, the annual national out- 
lay for armaments by the leading nations of the world 
increased 65 per cent over the 1913 level. Among 
these only one, and that Germany under compulsion, 
decreased her outlay 63 per cent. Then came the 
Japanese-Manchurian affair ending in the Japanese 
withdrawal from the League, the German revolt 
against Versailles, her withdrawal from the Disarma- 
ment Conference and her resignation from the League. 

“The real ‘preventive war,’ ”’ says The New York 
Times editorial of October 22, 1933, “‘was waged be- 
tween 1914 and 1918. If the lesson of that will not 
prevent a similar holocaust for a long time to come, 
then statesmanship must be paralyzed, the general 
intelligence made a mockery and religion itself ren- 
dered a dead thing.’ This editorial is called ““No 
‘Inescapable’ War,” but those closing lines reveal a 
restive spirit which dreads to concede an awful truth. 
Statesmanship is paralyzed, general intelligence has 
been made a mockery—these nineteen long years— 
and if you take religion as the spiritual life of the 
dominant majority, religion itself has already been 
rendered a dead thing. 

But genuine religious persuasion has always been 
the possession of a minority, and it is this religious per- 
suasion which constitutes the last civilized defence 
against barbarism. It is impossible just now to es- 
timate the force and the magnitude of the pacifist 
movement. In England it has attained the propor- 
tions of political significance. Doubtless many there, 
as among the post-war pacifists in America, would 
cave in under crisis for want of adequate spiritual 
foundations. But at this sixteenth Armistice Day it 
is difficult for us to escape the sober conviction that 
upon this remnant minority the future of civiliza- 
tion may hang. We salute them wherever they are, 
as the last havens of God’s spirit in a shaken world. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 
* * 


THE UNCHRISTIAN CHURCH—1917 


EW books written in recent years will sadden 
churchmen as much as “Preachers Present 
Arms.” In this study Dr. Abrams lays bare 

the frightful record of the Christian Church, and par- 
ticularly of the Christian ministry, in America, during 
the war years. Too many of us who in one way or 
another think that we are voicing the mind of the 
churches tend to forget what happened to us and to 
our associates under the influence of war hysteria. 
While the reminder is not pleasant, it is wholesome. 
No denominational body can look over its own 
record with satisfaction; in some ways we who call 
ourselves liberals, least of all. Nevertheless, it is 
gratifying to know that one of our liberal journals, 
Unity, stood staunchly by its pacific convictions 
throughout the war years, and that although we are 
one of the smallest of the denominations we had the 
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largest number of clergymen who resisted the war 
spirit. Dr. Abrams found that of 200,000 clergymen 
in the United States but ninety could be classified 


_ as consistently “maintaining a balanced judgment 
- throughout.” 


_ Congregationalists were second on the list and the 


It is significant too to find that the 


Universalists third. While we have little to be proud 
of, there apparently was a stronger liberalism among 
the ministers in our free bodies than existed in any of 
the other denominations. 

Dr. Abrams mentions the development of anti- 
war attitudes in the churches in recent years, but he is 
by no means clear that these attitudes will stand the 
test of another war. He points to the bitterness 
aroused in America by recent events in Germany as 
an indication of the readiness of Christian churches 
and Christian leaders to become non-Christian. 

It is not for us to pass judgment on our leaders in 
the war years. It is rather for us to highly resolve 
that, no matter what the provocation or the pressure, 
we shall never again make of our religion a burnt 
offering for the altar of Moloch. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


* * 


OUR BROTHER’S GOOD OUR OWN 


T has always been well with the man on top. 
every civilization there have been a few in- 
dividuals who, because of their social position 

and inherited prestige, have had access to the good 
things of life. Today for the first time there seems 
to be a chance, at least, that all of us can climb into 
the high places. In fact if we do not all go up in our 
seale of living those on top will have no permanent 
hold upon their favored positions. We are living in 
an interdependent world where it can only be well with 
the few as it is well with the many. What profits it if 
our warehouses are crammed with goods, if the aver- 
age man cannot buy back the products which he has 
had a share in producing? Mass production implies 
mass consumption if there is to be profit in it for any 
one. 

Mr. Gandhi’s idea seems to be to establish the 
brotherhood of man by making all men poor; our 
American ideal is to make all men rich and thus free 
them from the devastating power of envy and greed 
and whatsoever else has in the past turned men’s 
hearts from one another. It is not the deprivation of 
the good things of life that makes the average man 
rebellious, but seeing someone no better than him- 
self riding in a Rolls Royce and faring sumptuously 
every day while his own children perish with hunger. 
With the use of our modern technique we are in a posi- 
tion to lift the crushing burden of unending toil off our 
own flesh and blood and place it upon the broad 


- shoulders of iron and steel; thus freeing our brethren 


to become the companions of the favored few at the 


Christianity is no longer a pious hope but a stern 
economic necessity, and we perish not for lack of 
idealism, but for lack of instructions in sound business 
principles. What the world needs is not more crusad- 


_ ing Messiahs, but more sober common sense to recog- 
_ nize our brother’s good our own. 


DuBois LeFevre. 


& 


In 


_ THE RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA 
ig is inconceivable that the negotiations which will 

soon take place between President Roosevelt 

and Foreign Commissar Litvinov can fail to re- 
sult in the recognition of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics by the United States of America at a not 
distant date. Opinion favoring such a step has been 
mounting rapidly in this country since 1930, and the 
opposition has declined to a point where not one twit- 
ter of protest has been forthcoming from the Daugh- 
ters, the Legion, or Representative Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., since the publication of the White House-Kremlin 
correspondence. 

On the one hand, there seem to be no insurmount- 
able obstacles to such a step: (1) It has become plain 
that the Russian Communist system is not going to 
collapse through an American boycott. (2) Not even 
the impetuous “‘red’’ baiters have been able to adduce 
any trustworthy evidence of Soviet Government 
propaganda in this country, while the truth has finally 
sunk into our consciousness that if there is to be any 
American revolution it will not be imported but will 
spring out of domestic conditions. (3) We are in a 
mood to see that diplomatic recognition does not carry 
with it any moral approval; that, except for Latin 
American countries, the United States has always ad- 
hered to the de facto theory of recognition (that is, 
new governments in foreign countries should be recog- 
nized as soon as they are actually in effective control. 
(4) The Soviet Government has won a reputation for 
living up to all its contracted obligations. (5) The 
Soviet Government has expressed a willingness to 
discuss the settlement of the U. S. Treasury’s loan of 
$187,000,000 to the Kerensky regime, of the private 
American loans of $86,000,000 to the Czarist Govern- 
ment, and of the American property confiscated dur- 
ing the revolution, provided the claims for damages 
done by American soldiers on Russian soil be taken up; 
moreover, this matter has decreased in importance 
since our allies have defaulted on their huge debts. 

On the other hand, are not the gains to be derived 
from recognition overwhelmingly apparent? (1) The 
U.S. S. R. is a world power, containing more people 
and almost as much territory as the whole North 
American continent; it necessarily plays a very im- 
portant part in world affairs: Might it not be to our 
advantage to admit that such a nation exists? (2) 
The U.S. S. R. is the only large active market in the 
world today: What do our industries need if not a 
market? (3) These are times of international ap- 
prehension and strife: Would it not be encouraging to 
see two great powers come closer together? (4) The 
U.S. S. R. and the U. S. A. are the only two powers 
which have frowned upon the Japanese imperialistic 
escapades: Might not their friendship tend to produce 
more sober reflection and less saber-rattling on Em- 
peror Hirohito’s islands? (5) The U.S.S. R. is the 
one great nation which sincerely backs genuine dis- 
armament: Where is our interest in the matter? 

To students of the subject the answers to these 
questions are obvious. The only reason why we do 
not throw our hats into the air over Mr. Roosevelt’s 
move is that it comes as an anti-climax. Our Govern- 
ment should have recognized Russia years ago. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 
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Cuba and the U. S. 


Rayford W. Logan 


The Crime of Cuba. 
Beals. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 441 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Beals has given in this, his latest 
book on Latin America, one of the most 
scathing indictments in recent years of 
American foreign policy. For, although 
the crimes committed by Machado’s or- 
ders were numerous, the real ‘‘crime’’ of 
Cuba is the fact that the island is the sugar 
bowl of the world. This bow] was filled to 
overflowing during the World War in or- 
der to supply the Allies with an indispens- 
able commodity. Since then, American 
capitalists have constantly penetrated Cu- 
ban life, until now, Mr. Beals tells us, 
“one-third of Cuba’s territory, nearly 
ninety per cent of the cultivable lands of 
the island, is owned or controlled by long- 
time leases by Americans or American 
corporations.. The remainder is largely 
mortgaged to American banks and credi- 
tors. Eighty per cent of the sugar industry 
belongs to citizens of the United States; 
the rest is controlled chiefly by American 
creditors. Cuba’s second industry, to- 
bacco, is also mostly American. Nearly all 
the banks, railroads, street-car lines, 
electric plants, telephone systems and other 
public utilities are owned by capital from 
the United States. The dominant position 
in all this American enterprise has, during 
recent years, been assumed by the banks, 
principally the National City, the Chase 
National and the House of Morgan.” 

While these banking houses’ were close 
to officials in Washington, they were un- 
able to prevent ruinous competition by 
American beet-sugar producers and by 
American investors in sugar grown in 
Hawaii and in the Philippine Islands. The 
disastrous consequences of unemployment 
and thirty-cents a day wages upon the 
guajiros have not been overstated by the 
author, as every observer of rural Cuba 
can attest. 

But America’s ‘‘crimes’”’ do not begin 
with the support given by the Coolidge and 
Hoover administrations to one of the 
worst tyrants of the modern era. They 
started about a century ago, and increased 
in number and turpitude until they cul- 
minated in the erratic manner in which we 
entered the Spanish-American War, the 
bungling manner in which we conducted 
that war, the ungracious manner in which 
we concluded the Treaty of Paris, the 
brutal manner in which we imposed the 
Platt Amendment on Cuba, and the ex 
parte manner in which we have interpreted 
that amendment. Mr. Beals’ treatment 
of the war is decidedly reminiscent of that 
given by Walter Millis in his ““The Martial 


By Carleton 


Spirit,’’ which still remains something of a 
classic. A mere recapitulation of the 
“crimes”? committed by the United States 
in Cuba between 1902 and the era of Ma- 
chado would exceed the limits of this re- 
view. Obviously, then, no statement can 
be given of those for which Estrada Palma, 
Gomez, Menocal, and Zayas are respon- 
sible. 

However luridly these historical de- 
velopments are depicted, they by no means 
constitute the most interesting part of the 
book. In fact, the author’s discussion of 
the social problems of Cuba is all the more 
valuable because many of them have been 
practically unknown to most Americans. 
His analysis of the race question is par- 
ticularly striking in its general objectivity. 
He shows both the charm and the greed of 
the white creoles. He not only compe- 
tently describes the secret religious so- 
cieties and the ‘‘rumba” of the Cuban 
blacks, but also eloquently narrates the 
epic career of the mulatto general, An- 
tonio Maceo, the feats of arms of the black 
general, Guillermo Moncada, and the 
statesmanship of the black patriot, Juan 
Gualberto Gomez. To the discussion of 
the social problems deriving from this mix- 
ture of races, Mr. Beals brings the keen in- 
sight which he has gained from studying 
similar problems during fifteen years in 
Mexico and Central America. 

“The Crime of Cuba” is, unfortunately, 
marred by typographical errors, needless 
repetition, and a style that at times seems 
to show the influence of Waldo Frank, and, 
again, that of a weekly magazine. It is also 
regrettable that the ubiquitous footnote of 
a formal history so rarely appears. An 
adequate bibliography atones in part for 
this failure to document the book through- 
out. The value of the book is greatly en- 
hanced by the thirty-one aquatone illus- 
trations by Walker Evans. 

Few books have appeared at such an 
opportune time as this one. The reader 
of it will be rewarded with a knowledge of 
the background of events that will per- 
mit him to follow intelligently the kaleido- 
scopic changes in an island where American 
capitalism and American rugged individ- 
ualism have condemned four millions of 
people to misery. 

* * 


MAN’S WORST AND BEST 
Love That Never Failed. By John 
van Schaick, Jr., Boston: The Universalist 

Publishing House. 279 pp. $1.00. 
Few are the books that extol the virtues of 
man called forth in war, and that at the 
same time avoid the error ot glorifying the 


institution of war itself. Here is a short 
volume that plainly condemns war, and 
that also salvages from the terrible wreck of 
1914-18 those human values that war 
would destroy. In brief running sketches 
of personal experiences, touched here and 
there with constructive moralizations, the 
author takes the reader into intimate con- 
tact with man at his worst and man at 
his best. 

The stories of human interest throughout 
the volume are appealing because the 
reader feels in each one of them that the 
author is trying to reveal the true quali- 
ties of humanity, in contrast to the horrible 
situations occasioned by armed conflict. 

The volume is not a direct and strong 
appeal for international understanding and 
world brotherhood, for throughout the en- 
tire book the exuberance of the personal 
equation as the author relates his ex- 
periences is too evident. However, the 
book does assume and state that love, 
brotherhood, and cooperation between all 
nations are fundamental in life. The vol- 
ume is simple and direct, suitable for rest- 
ful reading. 

TeA GC. 


* * 


PREACHERS PREACHING WAR 


Preachers Present Arms. By Ray H. 
Abrams. New York: Round Table Press, 
Inc. 297 pp. $2.50. 


Readers of ‘‘Preachers Present Arms’ 
will undoubtedly reveal an amazing variety 
of reactions. It is really a most uncomfort- 
able book, and a devastating revelation of 
what the war hysteria does to even the 
most trained and vigorous minds. The 
book is primarily a sociologist’s report of 
the relation between organized religion and 
American nationalism during the Great 
War. The book is in no sense propaganda, 
but a social history of the war years. No 
minister can read it without recognizing 
the constant and subtle peril of what Pro- 
fessor Halford Luccock calls ‘‘the mental 
lockstep.”” One wishes one could forget 
the collapse of individual integrity on the 
part of most of our religious leaders who 
went mad with the war spirit, and left a dis- 
tressing record of their barbaric utter- 
ances. Many of them have since recanted 
and prayed violently that their words might 
be wiped from the slate. 

After the first shock that comes when one 
reads again the words which memory has 
mercifully blurred, the next reaction is one 
of genuine distress that the human mind 
is so easily trapped by the social forces 
which play upon it. 

Dr. Abrams presents a scholarly and un- 
deniably forceful record of the attitude of 
the Christian churches during the Revo- 
lutionary War, the Civil War and especially 
the Great War. He reveals how the 
churches reacted to the various symbols 
and propaganda of nationalism, how the 
churches became active agents of propa- 
ganda and thereby contributed to the 
winning of the war. “The World War 
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bare the ‘framework of our society 
d illuminated the basic relationship of 
titutionalized religion to the social or- 
. itself.” He presents a new Laocoon, 
a powerful nationalism struggling with 
and eventually crushing organized religion. 
“He adumbrates Professor C. J. H. Hayes’ 
| contention in his “Essays on National- 
| ism,” that it is manifest to us who live in 
| the West that Christianity for enormous 
| numbers of people has become an adjunct 
_ to nationalism. 
| Liberals reading this book may well re- 
Joice at the comparatively encouraging 
' record of Congregational, Universalist and 
‘Unitarian ministers who retained the in- 
'tegrity of their Christian convictions 
| against the terrific tidal wave of war mad- 
| ness during 1917-1918. Dr. Abrams pays 
| tribute to Frank C. Doan, Charles F. Dole, 
| Henry W. Pinkham, John Haynes Holmes 
and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. The ministers of 
| ‘ these three fellowships provided 50 per cent 
} of the total pacifist ministers during the 
| war period. Whatever satisfaction may be 
_ felt upon reading the statements of these 
/ and other non-conformist ministers is 
quickly dissipated by recalling the war 
- behavior of the vast majority of the Chris- 
_ tian ministers in this country, even though 
very few of them emulated the minister of 
if the First Baptist Church of New London, 
Conn., who as a chaplain in the war 
\ preached in his uniform with a machine 
- gun and an American flag on the platform 
i beside him. 
To the reviewer of this book, kpecn chars 
_ Present Arms” is a far more devastating 
_ book than any of the more popular recent 
' volumes dealing with various aspects of 
the war mind, because it demonstrates 
the spectacle of religious leaders intoxi- 
A 


cated by nationalistic hysteria. If this 
can happen so easily to those entrusted 
with the spiritual guidance of congrega- 
_ tions, one grows exceedingly generous and 
patient with the millions not so entrusted 
_who fell prey to war-time propaganda. 


Se We. 
* * 
CARR 
Carr. By Phyllis Bentley. New York: 


- The Macmillan Company. 396 pp. $2.00. 
_ “Carr,” by Phyllis Bentley, is essentially 
a tribute to the type of sterling and at- 
tractive manhood represented by Philip 
Joseph Carr. Characterized as “a com- 
pletely ordinary man,” the author has 
chosen to portray him because it is such as 
he who carry forward from generation to 
generation that heritage of “truth and jus- 
tice, decency and honor, love and kindness, 
laughter and joy,” by which the fabric of 
he world is maintained. 
_ Catherine, Carr’s cousin, with whom he 
was brought up and whom he was expected 
to marry, isa finely drawn character, second 
in interest only to Philip Carr himself. 
eed, it is through her sacrifice to save 
D's happiness that the Zeal drama of 


This is a workmanlike novel in which the 
apparent apparatus of biographical writing 
is consistently and fully represented. Once 
the apparatus is set in motion, the reader’s 
interest is well maintained. This is not a 
problem novel. Though Carr is an indus- 
trialist and though problems of human re- 
lations form the body of the story, there is 
no conflict with the established order. The 
problems are such as human beings must 
forever face, and the character of Philip 


and also of Catherine are such as are 
perennially admirable. 
Vaybos: 
* * 


JONATHAN EDWARDS ADAMS 


Jonathan Edwards Adams, D. D., 
and Maine Congregationalism. By 
William Cushing Adams. Portland, Me.: 
The Southworth Press. 164 pp. $2.00. 
$1.50 to the clergy. 


In his memorial volume, which is a lov- 
ing tribute from a son to his father, Rev. 
William C. Adams has presented to us a 
picture which it is good to look upon. 
Like G. H. Carroll’s ‘As the Earth Turns,” 
it is the story of a Maine family, but of the 
small city instead of the farm. The an- 
cestry is prophetic of what is later fulfilled 
in the tireless ministry of the missionary 
preacher. We are reminded again what 
the will to do can accomplish. An educa- 
tion properly to fit a parson for his work 
must be equally desired, it must be financed, 
and then it must be achieved. This Scotch 
Presbyterian parson-to-be would not be 
denied in any of these essentials. 

An island boy, the sea offered the only 
way to earn the necessary money. When 
an accident caused by a fall from a yard- 
arm put an end to this road to fortune, he 
turned to mercantile pursuits. Eventually 
Bowdoin College received him as one of 
her sons in the class of 1853. To one who 
as a boy knew many of the men whose 
names were recorded in this book, it is a 
reminder of happy days, and a roll of 
honor. 

The story comes to mind of the washer- 
woman looking for a savings bank in the 
city of Bangor. When asked the name of 
the bank which she wanted, she replied, 
“T do not know the name of the bank, but 
it is Frank Wilson’s bank.”” Wilson was a 
friend of Adams. That was the rule of 
thumb in Maine in those days. The man 
behind the bank, the gun, the pulpit and 
the store. The names recorded here are 
those of the men who ‘“‘measured up,” and 
among these was Jonathan Edwards 
Adams. 

The sons were worthy descendants of 
their sire. Their ministry was that of 
music and of mercantile pursuits. Once a 
week during the summer days, the band of 
which the two older sons were valued mem- 
bers brought to the people of Bangor 
music of a high order, and to these concerts 
came families in the old carryall to listen 
and enjoy. Add to this public service the 
honorable service rendered in their business 


life and we have a record which is good to 
read. 

One of the sons, a trusted confidant of a 
man ot wealth, of tender feelings and of a 
poetic temperament, was happy to be able 
to present to his father’s alma mater in the 
name of his benefactor the largest gift in 
the history of Bowdoin College up to that 
time. 

It is a simple, homely story this, told 
with an affection which is beautiful in 
its spirit. It gives the background, the 
central figure, the team and its play, and 
the resulting influence lasting through the 
years. It was good to know them all and 
it is good to have them here again in 
memory. But those who may not have 
known are fortunate indeed to make their 
acquaintanee through this little book. 
They are a friendly folk and we need them 
in these days. 

Woks. 


* * 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Books I to V. 
In English Blank Verse. Translated by 
Brookes More. Boston: The Cornhill Pub- 
lishing Company. 206 pp. $1.00. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses ,in European 
Culture. By Wilmon Brewer. Boston: 
The Cornhill Publishing Company. 218 pp. 
$1.00. 

Brookes More here adds Books IV and V 
to his former translation, and the whole is 
bound in one volume. There are many 
illustrations by old French masters. The 
blank verse is excellent, giving new life 
and beauty to the ancient myths. 

Wilmon Brewer analyzes Ovid’s treat- 
ment or the mythical characters and com- 
pares it with that of his predecessors. He 
then traces the influence of Ovid on his 
successors. There is also a life of Ovid, and 
a long bibliography of the literature of 
America, England, France and Germany 
on this subject. 

The two volumes are well bound and 
printed, and are admirable additions to the 


literature of the ancient world. 
Mens Jt. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 


Contemporary Opinion. Selected and 
edited by Kendall B. Taft, John Francis 
McDermott, Dana O. Jensen. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 601 pp. $2.00. 

A lively, well-varied selection of essays 
from current periodicals of the last few 
years, including discussions under the 
following headings: Prejudices, The Ameri- 
can Scene, American Types, Government 
and Politics, Business, War and Peace, The 
College, Sports, Science, Religion, Ethics, 
and Literature. Most of the important 
contributors to magazines are included. 
One envies the college freshman who has 
the good fortune to be assigned this volume 
for assigned reading in his English course. 
A splendid cross-section of contemporary 


thought. 
A FR 9 
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Waltham Unitarians in their New Church 


“Service for the Builders” is followed a week later by 
formal dedication 


The church of the First Parish in Wal- 
tham, Mass., which was almost completely 
destroyed by fire in August of last year, 
has now been rebuilt and is to all appear- 
ances both outwardly and inwardly a new 
building. 

The first service in the new church was 
held Sunday, October 15, and it made a 
deep impression on the congregation, 
which filled the church to over- 
flowing. The beauty of the build- 
ing, the stirring sermon by the 
minister, Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, 
and the christening of a little 
child, the great granddaughter of 
the first child to be christened in 
the original church, ninety-four 
years ago, combined to move many 
of the worshipers to tears of joy. 

Most of the congregation had not 
seen the interior of the church 
during construction, and were 
hardly prepared to see such a vision 
of beauty and religious atmosphere 
as dawned on them when they en- 
tered the doors for the first time. 
The nave is flanked by double 
columns, which are massive in 
proportion and which support a 
heavy cornice of simple and dig- 
nified design. All the seats are 
between the rows of columns, the 
space outside these being devoted 
to wide side aisles. This use of 
space is due to the fact that the 
number of seats has been greatly 
reduced from the old church, yet 
the same exterior walls are in use. 
The windows are tall and rectangu- 
lar. They are draped with hang- 
ings of a deep red and glazed with 
cathedral glass of a slight amber hue. 
The walls are painted with soft greys and 
ivory tints. The pews are painted ivory, 
with American walnut trimmings and 
book racks. All the aisles are carpeted 
with a heavy pile carpet in dull red, the 
center aisle carpeted the full width of 
six feet. The chandeliers, six in number, 
are of colonial design in pewter finish, 
and have twelve lights each. The light 
shades are of etched glass in period pat- 
tern, and are hung with hundreds of 
crystals. 

The chancel occupies about one-fifth 
of the church area. It is flanked on one 
side by a robing room for the choristers, 
equipped with robe presses, mirror, and 
having a small door opening directly to 
the choir stalls. On the other side is a 
small reception room and a private office 
for the minister, which can be entered 
either from the church or the parish house. 
The chancel is elevated four steps above 
the main floor, and has choir stalls on 
either side accommodating about twenty- 
five singers. There are seats on either side 


for the clergy. At the left is a lectern, 
and on the right a circular pulpit three 
steps above the chancel floor. All the 
woodwork is tinted ivory and is trimmed 
in walnut. The organ console is on the 
right in rear of the choir seats and can be 
reached by a small door directly from the 
vestibule. The organ is opposite the 
console in an especially constructed or- 


NEW EDIFICE OF FIRST PARISH IN WALTHAM 


gan loft, and is not visible from the pews. 
This organ loft is built on the plan of 
modern sound chambers, and large shut- 
ters at the opening give the organist com- 
plete control of expression and volume. 

At the back of the chancel is a reredos 
of large size with a dossal of deep red 
brocade, on which is a cross in gold. 
Below the reredos, but elevated three steps 
above the chancel floor, is a communion 
table all in rich natural finish American 
walnut, and highly ornamented with 
carving. On this is a retable which carries 
a large gold flower bowl, which in turn is 
flanked by two massive candlesticks in 
dull gold finish. 

The whole effect is very rich, yet simple 
in design. A pair of Corinthian columns 
support the arch of the chancel ceiling. 
The ceiling of the nave is of barrel shape 
and finished with a _ special acoustical 
plaster, making the whole church ideal 
for either voice or organ. 

Wednesday evening, October 18, fol- 
lowing the opening of the church for use, 
a service was held for those workmen who 
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helped to build the church. Everybody 
who did any of the work—from hod 
carrier to architect—was sent a personal 
invitation to attend, and almost every one 
did come, bringing wife and family. More 
than 250 were present and enjoyed the 
musical service and the short addresses 
of the chairman of the building com- 
mittee, Kilby Page Smith, the architect, 
Harold Buckley Willis, the builder, Wil- 
liam M. Bogart, and the foreman of the 
works, John MacKinnon. After the 
service, light refreshments were served 
in the supper room, and an op- 
portunity given for the workers to 
examine the completed structure. 
The committee received the thanks 
and appreciation of a great many 
for this unusual service. 

Wednesday, October 25, the 
formal dedication of the church 
was held, with Dr. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, the guest of 
honor. Mr. Smith, for the build- 
ing committee, formally delivered 
the keys of the new church into 
the care of the minister, and an- 
nounced that their work was 
completed, and there was money 
enough on hand to meet all costs 
involved. 

Greetings from the churches 
of Waltham were brought by Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker, president of 
the Waltham Ministerial Union; 
and Dr. Cornish extended greet- 
ings from the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of churches. The formal act 
of dedication was rendered re- 
sponsively by minister and people. 
Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., offered 
the prayer of dedication. The 
service was conducted by Mr. 
Gesner. 

The director of the choristers was Mrs. 
C. E. M. Harrington. F. W. Archibald 
was the soloist, and Mrs. Estelle B. 
Kenyon was the organist. 

The Building Committee was composed 
of the following members: Kilby P. Smith, 
chairman, Dr. Richard Collins, Miss 
Mary A. Hartwell, John N. Manning, and 
Clifton S. Whitcomb. 

* * 
PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 

Proctor was host to the New Hampshire 
Private Schools Association at its fall meet- 
ing held on October 24. 

The monthly meeting of the trustees 
was held at the school on Thursday, No- 
vember 2. On the preceding evening, Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, a trustee, spoke on Ru- 
pert Brooke, reading from his writings, to 
the dormitory boys. He also addressed the 
School Assembly. 

The boarding students were guests of 
the Unitarian church at Franklin on Sun- 
day, October 29. Rev. Arthur N. Moore, 
minister of the church, preached on the 
subject “The Education that Counts.” 
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SACRIFICING EDUCATION 


sident John A. Cousens comments 
upon present tendency 


| President John A. Cousens, in making 
‘his annual report to the trustees of Tufts 
| College on October 26, said: 
“Are you aware of the extent to which 
traditional ideals of education which have 
been fostered since the very beginning of 
our country’s history have been abandoned 
in America within the past year? If you 
are not fully informed, you can find in an 
y article appearing in the current issue of 
_Harper’s some disheartening figures dis- 
closing the number of schools which have 
been closed, the number of children with- 
out any educational opportunity whatever, 
‘the effects of the depression upon the sal- 
aries of teachers and upon the number of 
teachers unemployed. From every direc- 
- tion, scarcely a single community excepted, 
* comes evidence of an incredible lack of in- 
} telligence in dealing with the most im- 
portant social problem admittedly there 
is—the public schools. Goaded into 
frenzy by economic disaster, of which 
_ there had been cumulative warning for a 
- hundred years but which nobody antici- 
pated and few pretend to understand, 
i without intelligent leadership, in mob 
_ spirit, in mistaken zeal to eliminate at one 
stroke all extravagance and waste—inevit- 
able consequence of all democratic in- 
_ stitutions—that which is priceless has been 
4 sacrificed, education on which. rests the 
_ safety of the present and all hope for the 
_ future has been the subject of violent at- 
tack. Under the slogan ‘cut out the frills’ 
a half century of progress in education 
threatens to be destroyed. It is true that 
, in certain communities and in certain 
, states costs of education have, perhaps, 
outrun economic resources, but in such 
cases before a single child was denied his 
_ opportunity for education, before a single 
_ “necessary teacher was dismissed, relief in 
the form of the whole power of the nation 
- should have been brought to bear. Itisa 
lasting disgrace to America that it should be 
otherwise. It is to court certain disaster to 
our whole social structure to have it other- 
“He would be more than a fool who 
minimized the economic distress under 
_ which the whole country groans, but the 
, national wealth is not exhausted. We can- 
not escape the bitter paradox of poverty 
in the midst of plenty. We can still pay 
a retired banker a pension of $100,000 a 
_ year, we have money for roads and battle- 
ships, we still operate our automobiles till 
our city streets are so congested that really 
we could transport ourselves faster on foot. 
While these manifestations of wealth con- 
tinue there is no excuse for withholding or 
diminishing support for the public schools. 
If tax systems are antiquated or unscien- 
‘ific they must be changed; more prosper- 
us sections of the country must share with 
ns less prosperous. Parents willingly 
¢ for their children, 80 should the 


community sacrifice. It is the clear duty 
of every person who assumes responsibility 
for education in any of its manifold phases 
to face realities, to realize the dangers in 
the present trend of misguided public 
thinking, and to use such influence as he 
has to the end that the ideal of universal 
education, which is the proudest boast of 
American culture, shall not fade. To none 
is this duty so clear as to those responsible 
for education in its higher ranges.”’ 
* * 

LECTURE-RECITAL SERIES 

TO BEGIN AT WEST NEWTON 


The annual recital and lecture course 
at the Unitarian church in West Newton, 
Mass., will open this year Sunday evening, 
November 19, at 8 p. m., with a lecture by 
Henry James Forman, news editor of The 
Literary Digest and managing editor of 
Collier’s, on ‘“‘What the Movies Do to Our 
Children.” 

Through an error The Register in a pre- 
vious issue published an incorrect list of 
the speakers for the year. The complete 
program will be announced later. 

* * 


EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE MEETS 


The October meeting of the executive 
board of the General Alliance was held at 
the First Unitarian Church, Albany, N. Y., 
Wednesday, October 11, with the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, in the chair. 
There was an attendance of seventy-one 
board members, committee chairmen, and 
guests. 

A devotional service was followed by a 
welcome extended to the board by Mrs. 
Josephine Stott, president of the hostess 
Alliance. Mrs. Bleecker told briefly of 
the raising of the organ fund. 

The treasurer’s statement was received. 

Since the previous meeting the presi- 
dent had visited Fitchburg and Leominster, 
Mass., Lebanon, N. H., Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn. In St. Paul she attended 
the sessions of the Minnesota Joint Con- 
ference (Unitarian-Universalist). The 
meeting in Leominster was a conference 
of Junior Alliances. 

There were 242 visitors at headquarters 
during the month. 

Interesting messages were brought from 
the field by two vice-presidents and from 
directors of the Middle-Atlantic States. 
Reports were received from five committee 
chairmen. 

Mrs. Edward I. Walkley, chairman of 
the Committee on Appeals, reported the 
following as unanimously endorsed by the 
eommittee: Aid for Ministerial Students, 
$500; Meadville (President’s Emergency 
Fund), $250; Ministers’ Widows and De- 
pendent Daughters, $500; Pacific School, 
$250; Proctor Academy (for scholarships), 
$500; Seattle (University Church), $150; 
Star Island Renovation, $300; Young 
People’s Religious Union, $500; Bulgaria, 
$300; Czechoslovakia, $500; Hungary, 
$500; India, $450. These appeals were 


endorsed by the board members present. 
One or more other appeals await the final 
action of the committee. 

The resignation of Mrs. John F. Oechs- 
ner, vice-president, Southern States West, 
was received and accepted with deep regret. 

A new Alliance branch at the Church of 
the Brotherhood, Chicago, IIl., was reported 
by Mrs. Rees. The greetings of the board 
were voted to this new group. 

Announcement was made that Alliance 
Week at the Shoals will be July 14-21, 
1934, 

The president read a message of friendly 
greeting from the Conference of Univer- 
salist Women at St. Paul, Minn. 

The meeting in the afternoon opened 
with a devotional service conducted by 
Mrs. James Sullivan, a former director, 
and Rev. W. W. Peck, the minister of the 
church. Mrs. Hope T. Spencer, chairman 
of the Committee on Religious Education, 
conducted a very worth-while conference 
on thisimportant subject. Mrs. William B. 
Donnell testified to the educational value 
of the New York League Booth at the Ex- 
position of Women’s Arts and Industries; 
Mrs. Rees quoted from a letter which 
stressed the importance of. similar work 
carried on by the Massachusetts Commit- 
tee on Social Service at the Eastern States 
Exposition, in Springfield, Mass. A brief 
account of Junior-Alliance activities was 
given by Mrs. Cross, chairman of the 
Committee on Junior Work. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the hostess 
branch for its cordial hospitality, including 
appreciation of the organ selections which 
preceded the morning meeting, was unani- 


mously passed. 
* * 


DUBOIS LEFEVRE INSTALLED 


Rev. DuBois LeFevre was_ installed 
Sunday, October 22, as minister of the 
Second Church in Boston, Mass. The 
installation sermon was delivered by Dr. 
Charles E. Park, minister of the First 
Church in Boston. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston. Rey. 
Kenneth C. Walker, minister of the Lib- 
eral Christian Congregational Society, 
Holyoke, Mass., read the Scripture. 
Charles A. Newhall, chairman of the 
Standing Committee, led in the act of 
installation with Mr. LeFevre responding 
to the invitation to the pastorate. 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins, minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, delivered the prayer of 
installation and Mr. LeFevre pronounced 
the benediction. 

The following ministers were in the in- 
stallation procession: Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot, Dr. Walter R. Hunt, Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson, Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, 
Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, Dr. Ashley Day 
Leavitt, Rev. Henry McB. B. Ogilby, 
Rabbi Harry Levi, Rev. Herbert Hitchen, 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, and Rey. William 
M. Leslie. 
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The Wlapside 
Community Pulpit 


Armistice Day 


He hath made 
of one blood 
all nations of men 
to dwell 
on the face of the earth. 
The Bible. 


NOVEMBER 19 IS DATE 
FOR LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 


Laymen’s Sunday, which comes regularly 
the second Sunday before Thanksgiving 
Day, will this year, therefore, be observed 
November 19. 

The Fall Bulletin, issued from League 
headquarters, contains brief suggestions 
and directions regarding the observance. 
Anticipating a difficulty that occasionally 
arises, the bulletin remarks: “If apparently 
all the men who are willing to preach have 
done so, don’t give up the search for talent; 
there may still be a light hidden under a 
bushel. And why shouldn’t the men re- 
peat? The minister preaches forty times a 
year. Churches can also exchange lay 
preachers. And League headquarters is 
glad to help in otherwise getting preach- 
ers.” The League, however, always in- 
sists that the greater values of Laymen’s 
Sunday are realized if the men of their own 
parish take the complete service, including 
the sermon or address, as has been done by 
the Columbus Tyler Chapter at Somerville, 
Mass., for twelve consecutive years. 

Some advance notices of “‘home talent’’ 
services this year have already come to the 
League office. At Atlanta, Ga., W. A. 
Moore, Jr., is to deliver the sermon. Rich- 
ard W. Sulloway will preach at Franklin, 
N.H. In All Souls’ Church at Braintree, 
Mass., the preacher will be Edwin R. Olin. 

President Herbert C. Parsons of the 
League will be the preacher at Newton 
Center, Mass. Malcolm C. Rees, the ad- 
ministrative vice-president, preached at 
Barnstable, Mass., November 5, and will 
preach at Dighton, Mass., November 19. 
Professor Kirtley F. Mather of Harvard 
will deliver the sermon at Norwell, Mass. 
Observance of Laymen’s Sunday is being 
revived at Sioux City, Iowa, and Gardner, 
Mass. 


* * 


RADIO SERVICES 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday 11 a. m. Station WBBM, 770 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 


DERE CTE OR 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which ( 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


THERE ARE FIVE REASONS 
for 


L:A Y M E‘N)’ 'S) SU NIDAgy 


Send for these and observance suggestions, if you 
have not received them. The date is 


November 19 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opened September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other colleges. Preparation for 
Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 colleges. 
Practical Arts. Special preparation for Wentworth 
Institute. Junior School. All sports. Reasonable 
rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


Wednesday, 3.30 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.80 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1830 
kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell. 
Tuesday, 7.30 p. m. Station WMBR, 
1870 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 

* * 


MINISTERS’ MONDAY CLUB 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, November 13, 
at 11 a. m. Rev. Lon Ray Call of All 


Souls’ Church, Braintree, Mass., will speak 
on “Impressions of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention at Worcester.” 
* * 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell will speak on 
“Three Women Pioneers,”’ at the Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass., Novem- 
ber 9 at 8 p.m. This is the second meet- 
ing in the series on “‘Pioneers—Past and 
Present” conducted by the Boston Eve- 
ning Alliance. 

Lucy Stone, one of the first women to 
take a college degree and an early worker 
in the women’s suffrage movement; Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
physician; and the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, the first woman minister and a 
pastor of a Unitarian church, are the 
pioneers whose stories will be related. 

As a friend of freedom, an advocate of : 
peace, an ardent defender of oppressed 
minorities, and a translator of poems from 
the Russian, the Armenian, and the Span- 
ish of South American poets, Miss Black-_ 
well is in her own right a pioneer of the 
present time. 
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MICHIGAN LIBERALS MEET 


Committee to report next year on 
plan for merger 


Highty-five delegates registered for a 
joint session of the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian churches of Michigan, held October 
8 and 9 in the Unitarian church at Ann Ar- 
bor. The largest number of attendants, 
next to the entertaining church, came from 
Detroit, which sent twelve Universalists 
and five Unitarians. 

“It was the most successful convention 
I have ever attended,” remarked Rev. 
James W. Hailwood of Grand Rapids, the 
president of the Michigan Universalist 
Cenvention. ‘The convention will stand 
out as quite an achievement in every way, 
an advance on anything we have held be- 
fore in Michigan. There was an air of com- 
pleteness about the arrangements and at 
the close a feeling of complete satisfaction 
with everything.” 

Some years ago it was customary for the 
two churches to meet simultaneously, and 
the custom was revived last year at Lan- 
sing. An old program dated 1912 covered 
a joint meeting of the sixty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Michigan Convention of 
Universalist Churches and the thirty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Michigan 
Conference of Unitarian, Independent and 
Other Liberal Churches. 

There was a strong feeling this year that 
the two conferences should merge into one, 
but the outcome of the Universalist General 
Convention meeting was awaited as a 
necessary preliminary. A large committee 
representing the ministers of both churches 
was appointed to work out a plan for mer- 
ger and report at the next meeting, which 
will probably be held in Detroit near the 
time when this congregation (now com- 
posed of two bodies meeting conjointly) 
becomes either a single congregation or 
agrees to separate. Inasmuch as Detroit 
is the only place where there is overlapping 
of interest, it would be particularly happy 
for the Michigan Conference of both 
Churches should this merger take place. 

Although the women’s society of each 
Church and the conference of each body 
had a chance for separate meetings, prac- 
tically all the time was spent in joint ses- 
sions listening to such speakers as Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, 
and Rey. Thomas M. Murray. The Uni- 
tarian laity was represented by Judge 
James Austin, Jr., of Toledo, Ohio, and 
Larry S. Davidow of Detroit. Ministers 
who appeared on the program were Rev. 
Arthur H. Winn of Flint, Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord of Detroit and Rev. Walton E. 
Cole of Toledo. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
convention was the communion service 
held Sunday evening. The table was set 
with a plate of bread, an urn and several 
goblets. In the center was a vase of white 


roses and on either side were two candle- 


sticks with lighted candles. Rev. Roscoe 
A. Walters of the Universalist Church, 


fy 


Lansing, and Rey. Harold P. Marley of 
the Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, officiat- 
ed, one speaking on fellowship with the 
past and the other on fellowship with the 
present. The emblems of the communion 
were interpreted as representing the sinew 
and blood of our common humanity, each 
minister serving the other, but not the 
congregation. There were poetic readings, 
an antiphony, and musical interludes on 
the harp. 

Dean S. T. Dana of the Michigan School 
of Forestry was toastmaster of the ban- 
quet at the Michigan Union which closed 
the conference. Preceding the Sunday 
evening service, a young people’s confer- 
ence was held in the church library, which 
was led by Rev. Theodore E. C. Lapp of 
Kalamazoo. Two offerings were taken 
for ministers’ pensions, and it was voted 
to have a ministers’ retreat in connection 
with the conference next year. 

* * 
THEY DISCUSS THE SERMON 


# The Unitarian church at Marblehead, 
Mass., is trying an experiment this fall of 
giving people in the Sunday morning 
audience an opportunity to discuss the 
sermon. The minister, Rev. Edward H. 
Cotton, commenced the innovation by 
preaching four sermons for parents and 
young people. October 22, the subject was, 
“Why Go to School?” October 29, ‘‘Do 
My Teachers and Parents Understand 
Me?” November 5, ‘Who Shall My 
Friends Be?” The subject for November 
12 will be, ‘Do Young People Believe in 
God?” 
* * 


WINNIPEG SCHOOLS UNITE 


The church schools of the Unitarian 
church of Winnipeg, Man., and the Fed- 


UNITY 


erated Church (Icelandic) in the same city, 
were united this fall at the beginning of 
church-school activities. Services are be- 
ing held Sunday mornings in the Federated 
Church, and are under the supervision of 
Rev. Philip M. Petursson, minister of 
the Unitarian church, who is also con- 
ducting an advanced study group in con- 
junction with the regular church-school 


work. 
* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Frederick R. Griffin is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
Paz 


Esther Barstow Hammand is a member 
of the First Unitarian Church, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Joseph Haroutunian is lecturer in re- 
ligion at Wellesley College. 


DuBois LeFevre is minister of the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass. 


Rayford W. Logan is a professor at At- 
lanta University. He ‘has recently re- 
turned from Cuba. 


Lucia Ames Mead is author of “Law or 
War.” She lectures on international 
arbitration and economic and social 
questions. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Edward A. Post is professor of English at 
the College of Business Administration, 

Boston University. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 

the Universalist church, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Beginning in the issue of November 
18, will publish in succeeding num- 
bers a series of articles on 


Trends in Present Day Religions 


Protestant Modernism 


Advance Movements in Judaism ....... 


Catholic Modernism ....... 


The Future of Liberal Protestantism .. 


Barthianism...... 


ee ee 


The Oxford Group Movement . 


Baha ish ss 66s» « ss 
Natural Mysticism ..... 
Humanism 


New Thought and Allied Movements. . 
Present Day Philosophy ......+-+++> 
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Send $3.00 and receivé a year’s subscription. 
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Pleasantries 


A man, accompanied by his wife, visited 
a tailor to order a suit. The couple dis- 
agreed over the material and style of 
making, and his wife lost her temper. 

“Well,” she said, turning away, ‘‘please 
yourself: I suppose you are the one who 
will wear the clothes.” 

“Well,” observed the husband, meekly, 


| Morning Prayer with Sermon by Rev. Palfrey Per- | 


| Charles E. Parks, D. D., First Church, Boston. 


“T didn’t suppose you’d wear the coat and | 


waistcoat.” —Tit-Bits. 
* ak 
Buddy had been playing with his blocks 
on the floor, but grew tired, and his mis- 
chief soon landed him on a chair in the 


corner until he should behave properly | 
again. He looked at his mother reproach- | 


fully, the corners of his little mouth drawn 
down just ready to cry, and then sobbed: 

“And just after I had built you the 
nicest garage out of my blocks, mother.’”’— 
Indianapolis News. 

* * 

An actual court story: 

A witness was being questioned whether 
at any time he had been a lay preacher. 

“A what?” 

“A lay preacher. That is have you at 
any time been in and preached from the 
pulpit?” 

Witness (with a nod towards the hand- 
rail): “No, this is about t’nearest.”’— 
Manchester Guardian. 

* * 

Foreman (to small son of one of his 
workmen who has met with an accident): 
“When will your dad be fit for work again?”’ 


Boy: “‘Can’t say for certain, but it will | 


be a long time.” 

Foreman: “Oh, what makes you think 
that?” 

Boy: ‘‘’Cause compensation’s set in.”’”— 
The Locomotive. 

* * 

“Can you keep a secret?” 

“Sure.” 

“T need to borrow some money.”’ 


“Don’t worry. It’s just as if I never | 


heard it.”’-—Annapolis Log. 
* * 
“TI told that man I was so dead broke 
that I had to sleep outdoors, but he said 
he was sleeping outdoors himself and had 


| Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 


to pay the doctor for telling him to do it.” | 


—Boston Transcript. 
* * 
Mrs. Brown: “I saw Mary kissing the 
milkman this morning.” 
Mr. Brown: ‘‘Good heavens! Wasting 
time on him when we owe the grocer $20.” 


— Hummel. 
Ld * 


“Of course you talked about me after | 


T left you?” 
“No, dear, you had yourself covered 
the subject completely.’’—Pathfinder. 
* + 
Of course baseball has ts points, but 
how we long to stand in a crowd again and 


watch a good snappy steam shovel.— | 


Fountain Inn (S. C.) Tribune. 


Soon to appear 
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Church Announcements Pensions p aid 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkin., Min- Depend on 
isterr- Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., Minister 


Emeritus, Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond C. Cowen ee Made 


Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
on Has your church done its proper 
ins. 


Week-day Services, 12.15 p. m. Monday, Organ p2rt this year for the support of 
Recital by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday-Friday Rev. our aged clergymen? 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819) Send cle pape "7 
‘i on y 1 a 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 


minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
day service, 1l a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church a = = 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 


way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

oe | their guests 


ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


E ARN Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 
MONEY HOTEL LENOX 
for Boylston Street, Boston 
YOUR Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
SoBe CHURCH | bath. $3-s5. Phone KENmore 5300 
by sailiae SNAPON SANDALS. Toe rub- | ular Git ee 
bers in ONE SIZE ONLY that fit all sizes of HOTEL BELLEVUE 
women’s shoes. So compact they can be carried Beacon Street, Boston 
in a purse. Sold for goc a pair. Write now Next to State House 


for details how other church societies have made 
money by our liberal profit plan. Send name 
of minister, church, and organization. 


SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Box 104 Watertown, Mass. “Ae PULPIT G 0 WNS 
and CHOIR 
Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
WHEN SENDING CHANGE a: mary et 

ustom Tailoring for Clergymen 

of address < Specials in Church Vestments 
pie : an mbrotdertes for a century 

Send New and Old One and alow te COX SONS & VINING 
8 to 10 days notice € 131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


in The Christian Register 


‘‘An Interpretation of the Soviet Union,’’ by Raymond B. Bragg, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference. 
‘*Religion versus Ethics,’’ by Oliver L. Reiser, professor of philosophy, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


‘“‘The Philosophy of Paul Tillich,’? by Harold Buschman, editor of 
The New Humanist. 


‘“‘A Humanist View of Ingersoll,’’ by Edwin H. Wilson, minister of 
the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, II. 
‘‘A Weekend at a Buchmanite House Party,”’ by the wife of a clergy- 
man. 


‘‘A Symposium on Mental Hygiene.’’ General introduction by 
Richard C. Cabot of the Harvard Medical School. By Willard L. 
Sperry of the Harvard Divinity School, Sydney B. Snow of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, John Haynes Holmes of the Community 
Church, New York City, Walter Samuel Swisher of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., Horatio W. Dresser and John H. Lathrop 
of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Harriet H: 
Cooper, All Souls Church, Lowell, Mass. 

To new subscribers The Register is offering 
22 issues from November 1 for $1.00 


